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LONGFELLOW THE TEACHER 

ESTHER CLOUDMAN DUNN 



The discovery of two slim little volumes in dove-col- 
oured cambric, written in 1830 for students of French 
in Bowdoin College, by an author who inscribed himself 
upon the modest title-page merely as " an instructor," set 
me wondering about the academic life and interests of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The fascinating collec- 
tion to which these little books belong, with its record of 
the byways of his life, his scholarly pursuits and his views 
on the development of his native literature, mark an inter- 
esting phase in the history of American letters. 

With the hue and cry of modern methods in teaching 
all about us, we are likely to forget that other times than 
ours have been concerned with the grave problem of the 
direct method and similar issues. Longfellow himself was 
somewhat of a pioneer in the use of a truly modern method 
for teaching French to young American boys. As a young 
man of twenty-two years, after an A. B. from Bowdoin 
College and three years of residence in Europe in prepa- 
ration for the post, he became Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Bowdoin in the autumn of 1829. Before the 
Christmas holidays of the first term, he had in proof the 
text of a French grammar, translated from a French work 
in the same subject, and was planning a collection of 
French prose for use in his classroom. This in itself was 
interesting and was properly commended by Professor 
Ticknor of Harvard who praises " the spirit that prompted 
you to such extra labour in order to promote the success 
of your department." But on investigating the text one finds 
something more remarkable than the praiseworthy zeal of 
a young professor in his first appointment. Longfellow 
writes to his father from Bowdoin on December 20, 1829: 
"The more I see of the life of an instructor, the more I 
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wonder at the course generally pursued by teachers. They 
seem to forget that the young mind is to be interested in 
order to be instructed. Look at the text-books in use. What 
are they? Extracts from the best and most polished writers 
of the nation ; food for mature minds, but a fruit that hangs 
beyond the reach of children." Here is a sentiment that 
would rejoice the soul of the modern theorist in education, 
involving as it does the so-called " doctrine of interest." 
This letter, written while his French texts were in press, 
enunciates the general principle upon which they are con- 
structed. 

The first of these books, Elements of French Gram- 
mar, by L'Homond, " translated from the French with notes 
and such illustrations as were thought necessary for the 
American pupil," reveals something of Professor Longfel- 
low's theory of the teaching of French, through his selection 
of quotations from the original preface. He quotes as fol- 
lows, translating: " The first elements of a language cannot 
be too much simplified. When we speak to the young there 
is a quantity of knowledge to which we should limit our- 
selves, because they are not capable of receiving more — it is 
not by abstract definitions that things are to be explained to 
them, but by such obvious marks as shall render them easily 
distinguished." L'Homond requires in the teacher a knowl- 
edge of child psychology: "I am aware," he says, " that in 
order to execute such a plan it is necessary to know what 
children are." In taking leave of his book, he presents his 
general theory with a Gallic grace which Longfellow, un- 
consciously perhaps, seeks to retain in his translation : " May 
its execution (the writing of the grammar) answer the only 
end I have in view, that of being useful and of sparing to 
that amiable age part of those tears which its first studies 
cause to flow." Avaunt, advocates of the sterner discipline 
of other days and enter the modern educator with his theory 
of interest versus drudgery. 

In thus standing sponsor for L'Homond and his theories, 
the young Professor Longfellow implies his own preference. 
But in the second text-book, Manuel de Proverbes Dramat- 
iques, a companion volume to the grammar, he avows in a 
French preface his own pedagogical creed. After explain- 
ing that his book reproduces a collection of French proverbs, 
published in Paris between 1768 and 1782, author unknown, 
Longfellow presents his doctrine. He begins by saying: " ha 
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langue francaise est par excellence la langue de la conversa- 
tion." Then after emphasizing the responsibility which rests 
upon the instructor, he proceeds to enunciate the doctrine of 
interest. "II faut que Vinstruction soit 'un sage, cache sous 
un joyeux maintien.' II faut que le coeur (notice the word 
with its emotional connotation) soit interesse, afin que V es- 
prit puisse etre instruit." Even his choice of words here is in 
modern tradition. To affect the mind by way of the heart's 
interest, is a present-day pedagogic theory. His next pair of 
words emphasizes the same idea "le but propose serait plu- 
tot atteint, si I' on s'etait avise d'amuser, aussi bien que d'in- 
struire." 

After this explanation of general theory, Longfellow 
makes his application of it to this particular book. If French 
is the language of conversation, opportunities for speaking 
it must be offered to the student. In the event of such occa- 
sions being lacking, " II faut lui donner des exercises, qui 
puissent y supplier autant que possible." The best means of 
supplying artificially such an opportunity is by way of 
dramatic dialogue, "pour graver fortement dans V esprit d'un 
eleve les phrases idiomatiques d'une lanque, et pour lui faire 
prendre cette inflection de voix, par laquelle on reconnait un 
natif, des qu'il parle." In other words, in his practice here 
we have a forerunner of the modern French conversation 
book and the French Daily Life, the kind of book, which in 
these recent days has been so grimly limited to the phrases 
which an American soldier will need in France. 

Longfellow realized that as far as the increase of the 
reputation was concerned, the compilation of these texts was 
a more or less thankless task. He says somewhat naively: 
"Ce n'est pas dans un tel chemin (as that of writing a gram- 
mar) que I' on cherche a cueillir des lauriers, et a acquerir la 
renomme de savant." Yet the fact that he did this thing and 
that he put into it the new wine of young experiment shows 
that the instinct of the teacher, in which he was to have a 
brilliant career, was only second to the instinct of the poet. 
And who shall say, with as diverse critics as Max Eastman 
and Mr. Robert Bridges to witness, that the function of the 
teacher and the poet are not different manifestations of the 
same creative impulse? 

In fact there were several years in Longfellow's life 
when the interest in poetry gave way before the interest in 
teaching. In his inaugural address at Bowdoin College in 
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the autumn of 1830, with a seriousness which is very 
" young " and at the same time very engaging, he presents 
his conception of the function of the teacher. "I cannot help 
believing," he says, "that he who bends in the right direction 
the pliant disposition of the young, and trains up the ductile 
mind to a vigorous and healthy growth, does something for 
the welfare of his country and something for the great inter- 
ests of humanity." A part of this enthusiasm may be set 
down to the ardour of a young man in his first post; yet the 
same interest in academic matters stayed with him in more 
mature and balanced years. He performed faithfully and 
with success the task of writing on subjects of a specialized 
and academic character — which is still the duty of a con- 
scientious professor. He did a deal of reviewing for the 
scholarly periodicals, planned various elaborate works such 
as a Literary History of the Middle Ages, notes for which 
were published in the New York Eclectic Review for 1841. 
He undertook a series of articles for the North American 
Review on the origin and development of various modern 
languages. Another one of his self-imposed tasks was the 
translation and publication in American periodicals of 
various pieces of literary criticism which on account of 
being written in a foreign language were more or less inac- 
cessible to the American public. His work on Dante, of 
course, is well known. Throughout all of this, there is a 
certain amount of originality which made him more 
influential in the trend and tradition of American letters 
than is ordinarily supposed. The importance of Anglo- 
Saxon in the study of English literature, which is so much 
insisted upon nowadays, was emphasized by Longfellow. 
In a very detailed and erudite article on Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature, written in 1838, he says: " I cannot close this sketch 
of Anglo-Saxon literature without expressing the hope that 
what I have written may ' stir up riper wits than mine to 
the perfection of this rough-hewn work.' The history of 
this subject still remains to be written. How strange it is 
that so interesting a subject should wait so long for its 
historian." In dwelling upon the importance of Anglo- 
Saxon, Longfellow shows his insight into the problems of 
literary history and criticism. 

In the North American Review for January, 1832, he 
reviewed a new edition of Sidney's Defense of Poesy. In 
this article, his estimate of the state of American culture 
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and letters shows that the function of teacher is developing 
into the more inclusive function of the man of letters. 
With the same fear that makes many conservative people 
to-day watch with apprehension the abnormal growth of 
" vocational " education, Longfellow inveighs against the 
" utilitarian " spirit of the American public. He says : 

With us the spirit of the age is clamorous for utility, — for bare 
brawny, muscular utility, — for visible, tangible utility. . . . Yet 
the true glory of a nation consists not in the extent of its territory, 
the pomp of its forests, the majesty of its rivers, the height of its 
mountains, but in the extent of its mental power, the majesty of its 
intellect, the height and depth and purity of its moral nature. 

No one can face the world-events of to-day and doubt 
that he has put his emphasis upon the things which do 
truly constitute the glory of nations. 

Going further in his observations upon American edu- 
cation, he finds that " the main current of education 
runs in a wide and not well-defined channel of im- 
mediate and practical utility. The main point is, how 
to make the greatest progress in worldly prosperity — 
how to advance most rapidly in the career of gain." 
Against this crass utility in education, Longfellow 
protests. " We are much led astray by this word utility," 
he writes. (I almost transcribed his word "utility" by 
" efficiency "; for the same old enemy masquerading under 
another quasi-virtuous name, is still besetting us.) He 
continues : 

We are apt to think that nothing is useful, but what is done with 
a noise, at noon-day, and at the corners of the streets ; as if action and 
utility were synonymous, and it were not as useless to act without 
thinking as it is to think without acting. 

In defining the American Philistine who cries without 
ceasing " Utility " and complains that " Poetry and the 
Fine Arts . . . will not till our fields, nor freight our ships 
nor fill our granaries and our coffers," Longfellow draws 
an interesting parallel. He recalls that among the Gothic 
tribes, the corruption and degeneracy of the Western 
Empire were believed to be the result of a love of letters 
and the fine arts ; and he adds that these people would not 
allow their children to be instructed in the learning of the 
ancient Mediterranean lands for fear of the same undesir- 
able result. It was this very fear of the effect of liberal 
studies upon practical success that Longfellow noticed and 
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deplored in the America of 1830. If he had been writing 
to-day, he would not have failed to point out that the same 
Philistine point of view prompted the educational dictum 
that went out from Berlin a few years ago discouraging 
the study of ancient cultural subjects, such as Latin, in the 
public schools. Undoubtedly Longfellow knew his Phil- 
istines and he portrays them in all their well-known mark- 
ings: 

They think that the learning of books is not wisdom; that study 
unfits a man for action; that poetry and nonsense are convertible 
terms; that literature begets an effeminate and craven spirit; in a 
word, that the dust and cobwebs of a library are a kind of armor which 
will not long stand against the hard knocks of the bone and muscle of 
the state. 

The fact that our country literally drafted boys into 
college in 1918 as one of the best means by which to 
develop the " bone and muscle of the state," should be a 
final answer to that proverbial Philistine. 

It is characteristic and satisfying to find that the young 
professor and champion of culture offers, as a weapon for 
combating Philistinism in America, the development and 
influence of American poetry. It shows the unified aim 
of Longfellow's activities whether as professor or as poet. 
From the intimate connection of poetry with the manners, 
customs and characteristics of nations " one of its highest 
uses is drawn." Therefore, he argues, "it seems every 
way important that now, while we are forming our litera- 
ture, we should make it as original, characteristic, and 
national as possible." American poets " have only to write 
more naturally, to write from their own feelings and 
impressions, from the influence of what they see around 
them, and not from any preconceived notions of what 
poetry ought to be, caught by reading many books, and 
imitating many models." In this plea to the poets to write 
from their own feelings and from the influence of what 
they see around them, Longfellow is only prescribing for 
America what Wordsworth prescribed for England in that 
revolutionary little preface to the Lyrical Ballads where 
he insists that " all good poetry is the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings " ; and in application of his doc- 
trine, presents a volume of poems dealing with " incidents 
and situations from common life," and purporting to 
" relate or describe them throughout, as far as possible, in 
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a selection of language really used by men." It is inter- 
esting that Longfellow should be criticizing the same affec- 
tations and lack of real feeling in American poetry that 
Wordsworth had marked and inveighed against in English 
poetry a generation before. And when Victor Hugo in 
La Preface de Cromwell, which appeared only four years 
before Longfellow's review, maintains that " le poete, — ne 
doit done prendre conseil, que de la nature [et~\ de la 
verite," and adds " il n'y a d'autres regies que les lois gen- 
erates de la nature," one realizes that Longfellow's ideas 
for American poetry are well in accord with the most pro- 
gressive European theory. 

Though we are not accustomed to regard Longfellow 
as the sponsor of a new fashion in American poetry, yet if 
one will read most of his contemporaries who were much 
published and lauded at the time but whom a discrimi- 
nating posterity has kindly obscured, one will see that he 
was indeed an innovator. Like Wordsworth and Hugo, 
he put into practice his theories about the proper material 
and form for poetry. Such poems as The Village Black- 
smith and the Building of the Ship show by comparison 
with much of the unreal verse of his contemporaries that 
Longfellow has gone to his " own feelings and impres- 
sions " and has sought "the influence of what he saw around 
him." It is perhaps his faithful adherence in his poetry 
to this principle of sincerity of observation and feeling, 
which has allowed him to hold his position and to steadily 
gain in favor as the "American Poet" in our national 
literature. 

Longfellow, the teacher, the critic, the poet, made a 
contribution to the sum of American letters which was at 
once sympathetic to our native genius and in advance of it 

Esther Cloudman Dunn. 



